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Geen hundreds, nay, rather 


heavy iron balls, attached to drag-chains, lace- 
rated with ropes, scourged with rods, - 
rified beneath storms of profane 

and cruel blows; now subject to gibes, and 
scorn, and torturing tricks—now abandoned to 
the most loathsome necessities, or subjett te 
the vilest and most outrageous violations.” 





For * The Friend.” 


Dorothea L. Dix.—Statisties of Insanity. 


To no individual, is the beautiful eulogium 
of Edmund Burke upon John Howard, more 
applicable, than to her whose name is prefixed 
to this article. ‘ He has visited all Eurepe,— 
not to survey the sumpluousness of palaces, or 
the stateliness of temples ; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of ancient gran- 
deur, nor to form a scale of the curiosities of | of her coftrol over the worst of criminals, and 
modern art; not to collect medals or collate | the furious and idiotic insane—of her strength 
manuscripts ;—but to dive into the depths of} of purpose, her clear and practical understand- 
dungeons ; to plunge into the infection of hos-| ing, her Christian virtues, and her humilit 
pitnls ; ; to survey the mansion+o* sorrow and} would exali still more in the puelic esti natin: 
pain; to take the guage ‘and dimensions of| her character and her services to suffering hu- 
misery, depression and contempt ; to remember} manity. {t is chiefly through her exertions 
the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to| that the public attention throughout the Union 
visit the forsaken, to compare and collate the | has been awakened to the condition of the in- 
distresses of all men in all countries. His} sane poor, and that public provision for their 
plan is original ; it is as full of genius as it is| support, by the erection and endowment of 
of humanity. It was a woyage of discovery ;| hospitals, has been made in all the States but 
a circumnavigation of charity.” Florida and Texas,—which she has not yet 

For more than eight years has this excellent | been able to explore, 
woman devoted herself to the cause of suffer-| From the memorial to which we have refer- 
ing humanity, with unusual earnestness and | red we make the following extracts. 
singleness of purpose, and which have been| “It is a fact, not less certainly substantiated 
rewarded by a success as extraordinary. In| than it is deplorable, that insanity has increas- 
a late memorial to Congress, her labours are} ed in an advanced ratio with the fast increas- 
thus modestly alluded to. “1 will ask per-|ing population in all the United States, For 
mission to spread before you a few statements | example, according to the best received meth- 
gathered without special selection, from a mass | ods of estimate five years since, it was thought 
of records made from existing cases, sought correct to count one insane in every thousand 


and she has almost trebled the circur 
of the globe in her unwearied journ r 
compare and collate the distresses of the for 
gotten, the forsaken and abused maniac and 
convict. 

Were it not that the lips of her friends 


out and noted during eight years of sad, pa-| inhabitants throughout the Union. At the 
tient, deliberate investigation. ‘To assure ac- 
curacy, establish facts beyond controversy, and 
procure, as far as possible, temporary or per- 
manent relief, more than sixty thousand miles 
have been traversed, and no time or labour 
spared which fidelity to this imperative and 
grievous vocation demanded. The only States | United States. 
as yet unvisited are North Carolina, Florida,| ‘There are, in proportion to numbers, more 
and Texas.” [North Carolina has since been | insane in cities than in large towns, and more 
made the subject of her investigations, and she | insane in villages than among the same num- 
has succeeded in obtaining by an almost unani- | ber of inhabitants dwelling in scattered settle- 
mous vote of the legislature, a liberal endow- | ments, 
ment for an Insane Asylum ] “* Wherever the intellect is most excited, and 
“| have myself seen more than nine thous- | health lowest, there is an increase of insanity. 


present, my own careful investigations are 
sustained by the judgment and the information 
of the most intelligent superintendents of hos- 
pitals for the insane, in rendering the estimates 
not less than one insane person in every eight 
hundred inhabitants at large, throughout the 


and idiots, epileptics, and insane, in the Uni- 
ted States, destitute of appropriate care und 
protection : and of this vast and most misera- 


houses, and in private dwellings, there have 

















with galling chains, bowed beneath fetters and 


It was indeed “a circumnavigation ¢ so 
rity” which this admirable woman ook 5 |-Eur 
} lesser islands dependent on Great Britain, rank 







sealed by her injunctions, the examples that | 
could be given of her powers of persuasion— 
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wo. 19. 


———— 


This malady prevails most widely, and illus. 
trates its presence most commonly in mania, 
in those countries whose citizens possess the 


| largest civil and religious liberty; where, in 






effect, every, hamever oljseure. is 
rthe highest 


hobeurs and most exalled stailéas ; 
arena of conppetition is accessible to all who 
seek the distinctions which acquisition and 
S| possession of wealih assures, ail the respect 
accorded to high literary and scholastic attain. 
ments. Statesmen, politicians, and merchants, 
ure peculiarly liable to insanity. In the Uni- 
| States, therefore, we behold an illustration 
my assertion. The kingdoms of Western 
» excepting Portugal, Spain, and the 


Next to this country in the rapid development. 
ofinsanity. Sie Andrew Halliday, in a letter 


to Lord Seymour, states that the number of 


2 insane in England has become more than 
ipled in the last twenty years. Russia in 
Europe, ‘Turkey, and Hungary, together with 
most of the Asiatic and African countries, ex- 
hibit but little insanity. The same is remark- 
ed by travellers, especially by Humboldt, of a 
large part of South America. Those tracts 
of North America inhabited by Indians, and 
the seztions chiefly occupied by the negro race, 
produce comparatively very few examples. 
The coloured population is more liable to 
attacks of insanity than the negro. 

“ This terrible malady, the source of inde- 
scribable miseries, does increase, and must 
continue fearfully to increase, in this country, 
whose free, civil, and religious institutions 
create constantly various and multiplying 
sources of mental excitement. Comparatively 
but little care is given in cultivating the moral 
affections in proportion with the intellectual 
development of the people. Here, as in other 
countries, forcible examples may be cited to 
show the mischiefs which result alike from re- 
ligious,* social, civil, and revolutionary excite- 





“* Nore.—I wish to mark carefully the distinction 
between true religion and extravagant religious ex- 
citements. The one is the basis of every virtue, the 
source of every consolation under the manifold trials 
and afflictions which beset the path of every one in 
the course of this mortal pilgrimage; while that 
morbid state which is created by want of calm, ear- 
nest meditation, and self-discipline, by excessive de- 
mands upon the physical strength, by protracted 
attendance upon excited public assemblies, is ever to 
= deprecated. The following statistics show how 
large a part of the patients in some of our best hospi- 
tals labour under what is commonly termed religious 
insanity. I offer a pretty full list from the report, for 
1843, of the Massachusetts State Hospital, for the 
sake of comparison : number of years not recorded : 


Intemperance, 239 
lll health, 279 
Domestic afflictions, 179 
Religious, 148 
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146 
ments. The Millerite delusions prepared large 
numbers for our hospitals; so also the great 
conflagrations in New York, the Irish riots 
and firemen’s mobs in Philadelphia; and the 
last presidential elections throughout the coun- 
try levied heavily on the mental health of its 
citizens. 






















Property, 98 
Disappointed affections, 64 
Disappointed ambition, 33 
Epilepsy, 45 
Puerperal, AT 
Wounds on the head, 21 
Abuse of snuff and tobacco, 8 


Many cases not recorded ‘for two years previous to 
1844, 


“Dr. Woodward remarks, that ‘the coincidence of 
this table with the records of other institutions shows, 
conclusively, that if we have failed in ascertaining 
causes, we have fallen into a common error.’ 

“Seven consecutive and valuable reports by Dr, 
Kirkbride, exhibit the following results in the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital for the Insane. ‘This is not, like the 
first referred to, a State institution, but has a class of 
patients from adjacent States, as well as its own 
State’s insane. It will be kept in mind, also, that 
more than 350 insane patients are in the Blockley 
almshouse in the vicinity, of which no note is here 
made. 

“In 1841-'42, admissions 299; of which 238 were 
residents of Pennsylvania, viz.: 

Men. Women. Tota!. 
Ill health of various kinds, 22 24 46 
Intemperance, 20 20 
Loss of property, 17 23 
Dread of poverty, 
Disappointed affections, 
Intense study, 
Domestic difficulties, 
Fright at fires, &c., 
Grief—loss of friends, 
Intense application to business, 
Religious excitement, 
Want of employment, 
Use of opium, 
Use of tobacco, 
Mental anxiety, 
Unascertained, &c. 
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“In 1842-43, of 439 cases, there were from religi- 
ous excitement 12 men, 9 women—total 21. In 
1843-44, of 592 cases, religious excitement produced 
of men 17, of women 11—total 28. In 1844~-'45, in 
769 cases, religious excitement in men 19, in women 
16—total 35. In 1846, of 936 cases, of men were, 
through religious excitement, 22 ; of women, 20—total 
42, In 1847, of 1,196 cases recorded, 26 men, 24 wo- 
men—total 50, thr ough religious excitement. 

“ Dr. Brigham’s first annual report upon the New 
York State Hospital shows, of 276 cases within the 
first year, there were through religious excitement, of 
men 29, of women 21—total 50; besides 5 men and 
2 women (total 7) insane through ‘ Millerism.’ 

“ Of 408 patients in 1842, 57 became insane through 
ill health, 32 through intemperance, 54 through religi- 
ous anxiety, 50 through trouble and disappointment, 
and 55 through various minor causes. 

“ Of 179 cases received at Bloomingdale in ]842, 19 
were from intemperance, 15 various causes, 15 puer- 
peral, 14 religious excitement, 14 love, 13 trouble. 

“Of 122 cases received in 1842 at Staunton, Va., 
33 were ill health, 20 intemperance, 14 religious anx- 
iety, 12 domestic afflictions, 10 pecuniary troubles. 

“Of 1,247 patients received at the Hartfort Retreat, 
103 became insane through intemperance, 178 through 
ill health, 110 through religious anxiety, 65 through 
trouble and disappointment, 46 puerperal. 

“ Irreligion, and the abuse of religion, are frequent- 
ly the cause of insanity and suicide, Pure religion, 
more than any other power, tends to arrest, and assists 
to cure insanity. Of this fact there is constant evi. 
dence and illustration abroad in society, and within 
the limits of every well organized asylum. 
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“ Abroad, dis¢ontents in Scotland, civil and| to complicate the problem, suppose the ques. 
religious ; agitations in Wales, social and civil ;|tion of quantity lett out of sight, and be con. 
wide-spread disturbances in the manufacturing | tent with an atmosphere, in which a certain 
and agricultural districts of England ; tumal- | unspecified number of plants and animals may 
tuous and riotous gatherings in Ireland—all| live together, 
have left abiding evidence of their mischievous| - * It remains to ascertain that neither class 
influence upon the records of every hospital | of living beings shall injure the atmosphere for 
for the insane. France, too, unfolds a melan-| the other. ‘The problem, however, is found to 
choly page of hospital history. Subsequent’ solve itself, 
to the bloody revolution which marked the! ‘The oxygen which the animal breathes, it 
close of the eighteenth century, the hospitals | converts into carbonic acid and water, and re. 
for the insane were thronged, showing that|turns as such to the atmosphere, ‘These the 
where the effect of exalted mental excitement | plant appropriates, disposing of the water to suit 
failed ‘to produce insanity in the parents, it was | its own exigencies, making no use of the car- 
developed in the children, and children’s chil- | bonic acid during darkness, when it sleeps, but 
dpen—a fearffl legacy, and sure! |drinking it im at every pore as soon as day. 

“ The political disturbances which convulsed | light awakes it, taking from it its carbon, and 
Canada, several years since, were followed by | returning its oxygen to the air, There is no 
like results. accumulation, then, of carbonic acid in the at- 

* In law, idiots are ranked with the insane. | mosphere, which would kill the animal, for the 
| have remarked, throughout our country, | plant destroys it as fast as it forms. Neither 
several prevailing causes of organic idiocy ; of |is there accumulation of oxygen, which would 
these the most common, and the most surely | ultimately slay both plant and animal, for the 
traced, is intemperance of parents, and the| latter consumes that gas as quickly as the for. 
marriage and intermarriage of near relatives} mer supplies it. As for the ammonia, no ad- 
and kindred. Abounding examples exist on/| ditional device is needed to furnish it for the 
every side throughout the land. plant. The animal supplies it, as well as, in 

*“ In calculating the statistics of mental aber-| part, the carbonic acid. During life, the ani- 
ration, from the best authorities, it is found|mal is evolving ammonia, which reaches the 
impossible to arrive at exactly correct results ; | atmosphere, and nourishes the plant ; and when 
approximation to facts is all that can be at-|the former dies, in return for feeding, directly 
tained. or indirectly, on the vegetable during life, it 

‘There is less manaical insanity in the| leaves it a legacy of its flesh, blood, and bones, 
southern than in the northern States, for which | converts itself into carbonic acid, water, and 
disparity various causes may be assigned. | ammonia, and leaving its inorganic salts in the 
Two leading causes, obvious to every mind, is| soil, to be appropriated by the roots of the 
the much larger amount of negro population, plant, ascends into the air, and feeds it through 
and the much less influx of foreigners, in the|its leaves.” 


: 5 . . 
former than in the latter. Aguin, this process serves—more than at 








While the tide of 
immigration sets towards the north Atlantic/ first consideration we would perhaps be will- 
States with almost overwhelming force, one|ing to admit—to maintain nearly regular the 
cannot witness the fact and not note its| relative quantity of animal and vegetable life 
sequence. on the surface of the globe. “For, if the 
plants shall strive to outgrow the animals, they 
will be stopped by a deficiency of carbonic 
acid and ammonia to maintain them; and if 
the animals shall seek to outstrip the plants in 
number, they will be poisoned by the accumu- 
lation of carbonic acid and the deficiency of 
oxygen. Each class, then, of living beings 
Having considered how entirely the consti- | will control the other, and maintain its own 
tution of the atmosphere is adapted to the wel-| privileges. 
fare of the animal, let us turn our attention to} “As to further provisions for maintaining 
the plant. “It appears that the latter requires, | the purity of the atmosphere, it appears, on 
speaking generally, four substances to main-| reflection, that none are needed. If any or- 
tain its growth; namely, certain inorganic’! ganic bodies are carried up into it, being com- 
salts, which, in general, it obtains from the | pounds of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and ni- 
soil ; water, ammonia, and carbonic acid, which | trogen, and all oxidable, they will be converted 
it looks for, from the atmosphere. Supplied |into carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, and 
with these, it asks no other food, whether moss! do service instead of harm. If any soluble 
or oak-tree, but with its wonderful and quite | inorganic bodies find their way into the air, 
inimitable chemistry, transmutes them into} they will be carried down again to the earth 
hard wood, green leaves, and beautiful flow-| by the rain when it falls. And insoluble inor- 
ers. ganic substances, being none of them volatile, 


* A certain proportion of water-vapour, then, | cannot be raised into the atmosphere.” 
(which, in truth, is as necessary for the animal | 


(To be continued.) 
—<=>>-— 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


The Atmosphere. 


(Continued from page 143.) 


as for the plant,) must be added to the atmos. | 
phere ; likewise carbonic acid and ammonia. | 
The quantity of the two latter will be deter. | 
mined by the number of the plants which are’ 
to grow at the same time on the surface of the | 


earth. Let us in the meanwhile, however, not | 





But there remains another difficulty to be 
overcome. The several ingredients that com- 
pose the atmosphere are not chemically com- 
bined. Neither the laws of chemical affinity 
nor the purposes for which the atmosphere is 
intended, would admit of their being thus com- 
bined. How then do they remain homogene- 
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ously mingled? We know “ that all kinds of | the carbonic acid produced in a century would Lynch, commander of the Dead Sea Expedi- 
matter obey the law of gravitation, and that | not sensibly deteriorate it. ition. A report from Lieut. L. (who has gone 
liquids which do not act chemically on each| ‘ Without entering into minute discussion | on to Washington,) cannot fail to be highly 
other, arrange themselves according to their | on these statements, it may suffice to say, that | interesting. In the meantime the Norfolk 
relative densities. If it should be so with | to maintain the atmosphere uniform in compo-| Beacon mentions as among the curiosities 
gases—and why should it not!—what would | sition by the action of winds, would require | brought by him for the Government, the fol- 
become of our atmosphere? The carbonic tremendous hurricanes to sweep in every di-| lowing, calculated to excite a degree of inter- 
acid would descend dry, and poison the parch- | rection through it, and even the fiercest winds|est which seldom attaches to such things: A 
ed up plants and animals. The oxygen would | would only effect a most imperfect mixture. number of specimens of the water of the Dead 
float in a layer above it, the nitrogen above | The currents occasioned by combustion would | Sea, the River Jordan, and the Pool of Siloah. 
that, and far out of sight, the watery vapour | carry the noxious gases but a very short way, | Specimens of numerous kinds of cereal grains, 
would form an encircling zone, above which | and would soon let them fall. Solution of the| insects, plants, flowers, minerals, &c., besides, 
any stray hydrogen, or other light gases, | carbonic acid in the sea would kill all the liv- | on his own account, two Khaisi calves of the 
which are thrown into the air, would arrange} ing creatures there; and although it is true 


themselves in thin concentric spheres. In 
such an atmosphere, not to mention other pe- 
culiarities, every object on the earth’s surface 
which reflected light, would be mirrored in 
fantastic images, like those of the mirage and 
the fata morgana, at the lines where the dif- 
ferent strata meet.” 

But “ the law of gravitation, though wide in 
its bearings, can be suspended or overruled by 
other laws, when its operation is inconvenient 


or hurtful to the creatures who live under its | 


influence ; and its action being prejudicial in 
the circumstances supposed, another law takes 
its place :” or, more correctly, counteracts it. 
For, “ though gases gravitate like other forms 
of matter, and exhibit greater differences among 
their relative weights than either solids or 
liquids do, nevertheless, when they meet, each 
acts as a void or a vacuum to the other, and 
they intermingle completely : so that not only 
will any number of elastic fluids, if once mix- 
ed, remain homogeneously mingled, but every 
gas or gaseous mixture possesses a power of 
diffusing equally through itself any new gas 
added to it. The problem of a respirable at- 
mosphere is now solved.?’ 

‘“‘ How beautifully that property of interdif- 
fusiveness among elastic fluids, comes in to 
crown and complete the other benefical quali- 
ties of the atmospheric gases, will now be ap- 
parent. Every chemist who has written on 
his science as supplying proof of design, has 
dwelt long and lovingly on this law. We do 
so likewise, because the idea of a great De- 
signer is never so fully brought out by physi- 


cal science, as when a law permitted up to a| 


certain point to rule without let or exception, 
is all at once suspended, and its place supplied 
by another. ‘The example in the case before 
us, is the more instructive that the force over- 
ruled is the most universal of all known phy- 
sical influences—that, namely, of gravitation.” 

‘‘ We would pause, then, for a moment, to 
point out a little more fully than we have yet 
done, how beautifully this force or law of gas- 
cous diffusion works in nature. 

‘““[t may seem, at first sight, as if the law 
were an almost unnecessary provision ; for the 
winds, it may be said, would intermingle the 
gases, and sweep away carbonic acid, for ex- 
ample, from the places where it was generated, 
and the currents occasioned by combustion 
would carry off that produced by fire. More- 
over, it may be urged, that this poisonous gas 
would not accumulate in the air, for the sea 
and other waters would dissolve it, and remove 
it from the atmosphere ; and even if it did col- 
lect there, the mass of air is so great, that all 


royal breed of Damascus, a breed of extraor- 
dinary size, and the females proverbial for 
their yield of milk.— Presbyterian, 


that the impurities added to the atmosphere are 
very small in quantity compared with ifs mass, 
| Tt is equally true that they would prove most 
destructive to life, if not diluted through its 
| entire volume : and without the law of diffasion 
no such dilution could occur. Even if all the 
forces we have supposed able to supplant dif- 
fusion were at work, they would in many cases} ‘‘ The doctrine of George Fox and his fol- 
| utterly fail to ward off evil. A solitary sleep-| lowers was directly opposed to all priestcraft, 
jer in a confined chamber, could gain nothing| whatever was the shape it assumed, whether 
from the winds, or thermo-currents, or the far| episcopal or non-episcopal. It upheld the gos- 
off sea. ‘The carbonic acid from his lungs} pel dispensatioh in its original purity, which is 
gathering heavy round his head, would soon| to lay ‘ the axe to the root of the tree,’ and it 
steal away his senses. His breath would be| allowed of no construction upon the text, be- 
to him the breath of death, and his first sleep} yond what the plainest grammatical sense 
his last. As it is, though we were inhabitants| would admit of. It impartially exposed all 
of an atmosphere as motionless as that in which | those systems which made a trade of religion, 
the Ancient Mariner and his crew lay becalm-| by fearlessly stripping off that mask of hy- 
ed, and not one breath of wind stirred the still| pocrisy, under which lurked the cupidity and 
air, yet this silent and resistless force would |eager desire of power, of many a high and 
lift up as on wings the heaviest gas, and send | rigid professor of sanctity.” 
it to the limit of the atmosphere; and make} ‘“ The argument used by him in regard to 
the lightest descend like a shot bird, even to| oaths, is close and unanswerable, if we keep 
the very bottom of the deepest mine. strictly to the plain sense and simple gramma- 
“‘ Few, perhaps of our readers have consid-| tical meaning of the passage quoted from 
ered how, but for this force, rain and dew| Matthew. For if the decisive and comprehen- 
would long ago have ceased to fall, and the} sive nature of the pointed objection, ‘ But [ 
green earth have been parched and dried up| say unto you, swear not at all,’ and the closing 
like a desert. ‘All the rivers run into the| declaration thereof, ‘ whatever is more than 
sea, yet is the sea not full. From the place} these cometh of evil,’ which extends it to every 
whence the rivers came, thither they return | description of swearing, without any exception 
again.” And why is it so? even because this} whatever, and by which our Lord explains and 
force of diffusion, when assisted by the sun, is| justifies his law, be taken in conjunction with 
able to lift up the ocean itself, and to make it | other passages on the same subject, as Matt. 
| thin air. xxiii. 21-22, and James v., we shall find, 
“We have all watched with delight a drop} ‘ that oaths of a secondary kind are forbidden 
of dew lying in the cup of a flower ; but few| by our Lord, on the express principle, that 
marvel at the fact that that little drop returns| they were nearly allied to more solemn oaths, 
to the air whence it came. Why should it|and that some of these forms did, in fact, in- 
not lie in its flower-cup forever? A pearl lies| volve a real swearing by Jehovah. 
at the bottom of the sea, and makes no effort; ‘ With this view of the subject, how can 
to float up to the surface ; and yet the differ-| we reconcile the 39th article of the church on 
ence in density between the pearl and the sea |‘ a Christian man’s oath,’ with these passages ? 
is much less than that between the dew-drop|Is not that article, in fact, a direct contradic- 
and the air. A globule of quicksilver let fall| tion of a universal gospel precept, and a vio- 
into the ocean rests in iis bed forever, yet it is| lation of our Saviour’s command, ‘ Swear not 
only some thirteen times heavier than the wa-| at ail,’ which, like all other tenets opposed to 
| ter above it. The dew-drop is 816 times| the gospel, savours of its popish origin, and is 
more dense than the air; but no sooner does | founded in expediency and upon worldly policy. 
| the sun arise, than it brightens and exhales to| “This subject suggests another important 
heaven. It bounds up likea bird into the blue| consideration. If the holy gospel, [Scrip- 
sky. The air opens its arms for it, and lifis| tures] is our only outward rule of faith, then 
it into its bosom, and by and by spreads it|it follows, that the articles of the church, 
from pole to pole, and it encircles the world.” | wherein they contradict the gospel, or ate 
(To be concluded.) not in strict unison with it, must be wrong ; 
but if the 39 Articles are to be our rule, then it 
Curiosities from the Holy Land.—We have | follows, by the same induction, that the gos- 
mentioned the arrival at Norfolk of Lieutenant pel itself is in error, One of these two posi- 








For ‘* The Friend.” 


Marsh’s Life of George Fox. 
(Concluded from page 134.) 
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tions must be admitted, and it must be left to|and peaceably to glide us in it, that we shall most endeared connections, to obey thee. Be 


the good sense of the reader to make his own 
election.” 

It has been said, “* Man always seeks to re- 
turn, in some way or other, to a human sal- 
vation; this is the cause of innovation of Rome 
and Oxford. The substitution of the church 
for Jesus Christ, is that which essentially cha- 
racterizes their opinions. It is no longer Christ 
who enlightens, Christ who forgives, Christ 
who saves, Christ who commands, Christ who 
judges; it is the church, and always the 
church,—that is to say, an assembly of sinful 
meno as weak and prone to err as ourselves.” 

* lt becomes a subject of interesting inquiry, 
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not know it ; except that it will be less rugged | pleased to be his companion, and conduct him 
and hard to flesh and blood, without any cross safe to the bosom of her, who for his sake, 
or struggle ; and there shall not be any thing | believing it to be thy will, hath left the hospi- 
taken from us that we may affect to prize, | table house of her father, wherein thy love has 
such as our customs and traditions, our church | ofien descended as the dew of Hermon.” On 
system, and so forth,—nothing shall be dis-|the next day she writes of * being most affec. 
turbed of all this; and all the professors and | tionately engaged in sympathy with my dar. 
the world too shall love us the better.” ling, who from all others | have chosen, hum. 

“ The Quakers have been in existence as a | bly beseeching Almighty God to enable us to 
religous body of dissenters, for about two| walk hand in hand through every trying dis. 
centuries, and have, undoubtedly, established a} pensation, and though outwardly separated, 
character with the world at large, of a consci-|that we may be present in spirit, feeling that 
entious and moral people. And if numbers of | which joined us together for thy glory, is now 
the modern members fall short of the primitive | separating us for thy praise. Oh thou most 





whether the grand features of this mission of|simplicitty of their early predecessors, and | gracious and everlasting Father and fountain 


George Fox, and the practice of his early fol- 
lowers resulting from it, are not based upon 
more solid principles of Christianity, and are 
not more clusely allied to its pure spirit, than 
the world at large generally admit to be es- 
sential. It is grounded upon this fundamental 
principle of the gospel, ‘ that the grace of God 
which brings salvation, had appeared to all 
men, and that the manifestation of the Spirit 
of God was given to every man to profit with- 
al.’ And by this inward principle, the grace 
of God, the light of Christ operating in the 
heart, he was to call men off from all the 
‘world’s religions,’ that have been set up by 
priestcraft since the apostolic times.” * * * 

“Of all the numerous sects,” which about 
the same time arose, “ the Quakers alone were 
purely disinterested ; they were influenced by 
no worldly motives, they preached without re- 
muneration, and bore a faithful testimony 
through the most cruel persecutions. The 
same Christian principle which led them to 
refuse the payment of tithes and church rates, 
taught them also to submit patiently to the 
legal proceedings to which this conduct sub- 
jected them, and which through the malice of 
their enemies, were often converted into ruin- 


content themselves with the reputation attached 
to the memory of their good name, at any 
rate, they ought to be cautious, lest their own 
acts tend to bring this justly earned reputation 
of the Society into disrepute ; and more espe- 
cially ought they to avoid mixing themselves 
up with the party feelings of the day, a 
practice opposed to their conduct in early 
tuumes, 

‘In those days, partaking of the controversial 
spirit of the times, they scrupled not to depre- 
cate the outward observances of other churches 
opposed to them in opinion. George Fox, and 
many zealous preachers contemporary with 
him, were actuated by a deep sense of duty, 
feeling that they were not only called upon 
to preach the gospel in its purity, but also 
to expose the fallacy of the notions upon 
which many such outward observances were 
grounded ; hence arose the rapid spread of 
their opinions and the constant accession of 
numerous proselytes. ‘How shall they hear 
without a preacher? And how shall they 
preach except they be sent? As it is written, 
How beautiful are the feet of them that preach 
the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of 
good things,’—Rom. x. 15. At the present 


of goodness, preserve us in the hollow of thy 
hand, that so we may not stray so far as to 
have a single wish contrary to thy will!” Her 
constant state of close union with her distant 
husband is noted in her diary, in which 
she records her thanks to the Lord, who per. 
mitted her to feel him in spirit with her as she 
lay down to rest, and when she awoke in the 
morning, saying, ** Thou withholdest him not 
from assisting me to sing forth thy evening 
hymn and morning praise.” Other striking 
instances from her diary might be quoted to 
show how closely she felt bound to her hus- 
band in Christian love and fellowship of spirit. 
Eli, who although not a frequent minister, was 
yet one of the most powerful and favoured of 
his day, felt the aid of her spirit, in his gospel 
labour, and after her death, thus wrote of her: 
“Through the increase of that union which 
makes male and female one in Christ Jesus, 
she proved a great strength and confirmation 
to me in the exercise of the small gift bestowed 
upon me, Such was the sympathetic travail 
of her spirit when with me in meetings, that 
when I have had anything to say, she was 
generally favoured with a sense of the very 
time wherein I have felt the motion of the Spi- 
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ous losses, The scheme of pulling down one | time they seem to be influenced by a different 
set of men in order to establish themselves in| feeling and in their intercourse with other 


their places, formed no part of their design | religious bodies, never attempt to deprecate 


rit to appear; and also when | have been at 
neighbouring meetings, and she remained at 
home attending to her lawful concerns, she 


Their object was simply toenlighten the minds | the ceremonies adopted by them,” &c., &c. 


of their fellow-creatures, by calling their atten- 
tion from external observances, to the more 
important ‘ Inward Teacher,’ the Grace of God 
in their hearts, by which the plain truths of 
the gospel would be clearly understood ; and 
to show by their own example, how fur supe- 
rior, was a life ruled by this holy principle, to 
that of one regulated by worldly policy.” 

‘The few and brief extracts which have been 
made from this work, which, although excep- 
tionable in many particulars is still interesting, 
cannot, perhaps, be more appropriately closed, 
than by the insertion of a part of the author’s 
concluding remarks ; which are indeed signili- 
cant in their character, and well worthy the se- 
rious consideration of some of us of the present 


° | 
day. More, perhaps, when we call to mind some 


of the fears and exercises of that dear departed 
friend John Barclay, who, in speaking of the 
state of Society in one of his letters to a friend 
remarks, “ No convulsion apparently awaits us 
—it might be better for us if it were so. No, 
no; the enemy is wiser than to foment this ;— 
only let us be induced to give up the true foun- 
dation for another, and he promises so gently 


hath been made a partaker with me in seasons 
of favour, and a sharer also in more stripped 
and trying opportunities; which being the 
Lord’s doing, was marvellous in my eyes, and 
cause of great humiliation and gratitude. [ 
acatinenttiiiiinieeme believe few, if any, ever performed the duties 
of a wife to a husband with more loyalty and 
| On the 26th day of the Eleventh month, | upright affection, being desirous of ‘contribu- 
| 1783, Eli Yarnall was married to Priscilla| ting towards my present and eternal happiness 
| Walker, who proved a valuable companion, |to the utmost of her power. An affectionate 
being a nearly united spiritual sympathizer! mother and kind mistress, watching over and 
with him in his journey Zionward. They | encouraging her family, as well as reproving 
married, in some sense, as though they mar- | and restraining from things of an evil tendency 
ried not. For though their love to each other ‘those under her care, She was a lover and 
was strong and fervent, yet their love to their | promoter of retirement in the family, some of 
Divine Master was above all. Ina little more| which opportunities were eminently favoured 
than four weeks afier the marriage he left her, | with the overshadowing of Divine goodness 
his dearest earthly treasure, and went to pay | and mercy.” 
a religious visit to Friends in Maryland and| At the commencement of her last illness in 
Virginia. The day of his leaving home to|/ 1795, she said she was preserved even from 
enter on his journey, she wrote thus in her| the desire of knowing what way the Lord de. 
diary : ‘‘ The Lord of heaven who pointed us| signed to dispose of her. At times she spoke 
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For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
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out for each other, I have a hope, and most | of the love and mercy of the Lord manifested 
ardent desire indeed, will in his time safely |to her in the overshadowing of his presence 
conduct us to each other’s arms again. Re-| whilst alone in her chamber, saying her sense 
member, O Lord, him who hath now left his!of his fatherly tenderness was so great, she 
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had no language to set it forth ; being at times 
dumb with admiration of his goodness. After 

many sweet and comforting seasous, and drop- 
' ping many encouraging expressions, on the 
10th of Sixth month, in the year just mention- 
ed, she took an affectionate farewell of her 


daily, 
joy there was some heaviness, looking he was |The true fellowship, which is a partaking of 


time must go to his rewards. 
this came upon me with sorrow, when he was | retired in her chamber, being ofien permitted 
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and sometimes rejoiced in it ; yet in my | of the union of the faithful in Christ Jesus! 


nigh the perfection of his gifts, and in a little}one another’s inward exercises, of one an- 
The sense of | other’s joy and rejoicing. Alice, as she sat 


last in Holland, which occasioned me to turn|to enjoy this fellowship, and knowing her 


family, and quietly and trustfully departed. | over all affairs, to see whether | had given the | Lord to be with her in merciful condescension 
Eli says, “ At which awful season, my mind | Lord occasion to withdraw so great a blessing|and love, quietly, unmurmuringly, happily, 


being gathered into stillness, the language of 
the Apostle was comfortably revived, ‘ There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus.’ A firm belief that she 
was enrolled among that blessed and happy 
number, tended much to alleviate my affliction 
on account of the loss of so valuable and much 
beloved a companion, and an helpmeet indeed, 
whose sympathizing spirit hath been instru- 
mental to strengthen and console my mind 
under many adverse and trying allotments. 
Concerning her I have been enabled to adopt 
the sentiment of Job, ‘ The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord.’” 

At the burial, Eli was strengthened in the 
renewed feeling of the. Lord’s mercy, and in 
the assurance that it is in righteousness he af- 
flicts the children of men, to bear a close testi- 
mony in these words, “ Trouble springeth not 
out of the dust.” 

Eli Yarnall’s affectionate memorial of his 
wife, and Christian resignation at his loss, re- 
calls to recollection, a beautiful tribute from 
the pen of that valuable minister Eleanor Hay- 
dock, on the loss of her beloved husband Roger 
Haydock.* Oh, how refreshing is the conside- 
ration of such eminent labourers in the Lord’s 
vineyard, travelling on in such sweet, spiritual 
harmony, through the trials and conflicts of 
time. Surely these must participate ia a dou- 
ble portion of that cetestial enjoyment, which 
comes down for the comfort and rejoicing of 
the faithful servants of the Lamb. 

Before Roger and Eleanor were married, 
they were most closely united in spirit, so that 
Eleanor writing of that time could say, “ We 
laboured in our respective gifts in the work of 
the ministry, being truly united in spirit, and dai- 
ly sensible of one another’s exercises, though 
much absent from one another outwardly.” 
Alter they were married she says, “* The Lord 
who joined us together, blessed us when toge- 
ther, so that we lived in great love and peace, 
fourteen years and five days; in which time we 
were never straitened one towards another, al- 
ways of one heart, and of one mind, purely 
knit together in the covenant of life, so that 
the grave hath not broken our fellowship ;—it 
goes beyond the grave, where we can enjoy 
the spirits of the just. The separation that is 
made, is only of bodies, not of spirits. Praises 
to God therefor. 

“My dear husband, as he was a faithful 
man, so was he a growing man; doubled his 
talents and increased his gifts, both as a min- 
ister and as a help in government in the church. 
I may say of him, he was wholly redeemed 
from the world,—altogether the Lord’s, in all 
respects given up to him. I saw his growth 





* Roger Haydock died at his residence in Penketh, 
= Old England, on the 11th of Third month, 
1696. 


from me. But, blessed be the Lord, | found|drew near to the shifting curtain of death. 
all accounts straight, and no rebuke upon my | Whilst still on this side, walking in harmony 
spirit any way, having always given him to|and sweet concord with the saints on earth, 
the Lord, according to that promise | made} she was yet permitted measurably to partake 
before I took him by the hand before so many | of some of those waters of blessedness which 
witnesses ; which was, ‘To give him to the| make glad the city of God, whose overflowing 
Lord, as long as he lived,” Which the great | streams were yet hidden behind that curtain. 
Lord, before whom only, [ promised, helped | She dwelt on earth amongst her own people, 
me to the performance of, so that my heart| who foved the Truth which she loved,—and 
was never strait there, through our time. 1} what need she more; and at the close of time, 
may further say, as freely as | gave, so freely | oh, blessed assurance! she was taken to dwell 





was I given to the Lord, 


My dear husband | among her own people, such as had come out 


often expressing his great love to me, above|of great tribulation, with robes washed white, 
all visibles,—as the best of enjoyment he had | in the paradise of God. 


in this world, yet he would say, | was not too 
dear to give up to serve the Truth, because in 
it, | was made a blessing to him, more com- 
fortable every day, than another. He would 
ofien express it; and truly so was he to me, 
every day, every way, and in every respect. 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
Indian Reminiscences, 
Copy of a letter from Conrad Weiser, the 


No tongue, nor pen can relate the full of that | Indian interpreter for Pennsylvania, Maryland 
comfort and joy we had in God, and one in/and Virginia, to Christopher Sower, in Ger- 


another. 
pleasure of God concerning them he hath 
loved, to try them in the most near and dear 
enjoyments, that it might be manifest he was 
loved above all, that no gift nor gifts, may be 
preferred above the Giver ; but that he may be 
all in all, and over all, who is, and is to come, 
God blessed forever! Truly there hath been 


Yet we find such hath been the|mantown; without date, but, as appears from 


the context, written in the year 1746. 

“ Esteemed Friend,—I write this in compli- 
ance with thy request, to give thee an account 
of what | have observed among the Indians, 
in relation to their belief and confidence in a 
Divine Being, according to the observations [ 


| have made of them, from 1714, in the days of 


great care and watchfulness, one over another, | my youth, to this day. 


and over our own spirits, to see that our love, 


“Tf, by the word religion, people mean an 


though great, was bounded and kept within its| assent to certain creeds, or the observance of 


compass, the Truth being its original, the 
Alpha and Omega also. Although it hath been 
the pleasure of God to try me, in the removal 
of so great a blessing from me, sure it is that 
I may be the more inward to him, and have 
his love always in my remembrance, — 
gives and takes away,—and in all, bless his 
name. My soul travails that I may always 
follow his footsteps of self-denial in all things, 
that I may finish my course in this world, to 
the glory of God, as he did, and have my part 
in that mansion of glory with him eternal in 
the heavens. Though it be my lot to stay for 
a time in this world of troubles, yet I have 
hope in immortality and eternal blessedness, 
when time in this world shall be no more.” 

Spiritual fellowship with absent Friends who 
are gathered together for the purpose of wor- 
shipping the Almighty, has often been expe. 
rienced by the Lord’s dedicated servants to 
their comfort and strength, when prevented by 
sickness, weakness, or duties to the sick and 
weak from attending religious meetings. 

Our venerable Friend, that faithful elder 
Alice Comfort, of Plymouth, Pa., who on the 
6th of the Eleventh month, 1840, resigned her 
pure spirit in hope of a happy immortality into 
the hands of Him who had redeemed her soul 
from sin and out of trouble, had often been fa- 
voured when unable to attend meetings in 
body, to be there in spirit. O, the blessedness 





a set of religious duties, as, appointed prayers, 
singing, preaching, baptism, &c., or even hea- 
thenish worship, then it may be said, the Five 
Nations, nor their neighbours, have no reli- 
gion; but if by religion, we mean an attrac- 
tion of the soul to God, or an union of the 
soul with God, from which proceeds a confi- 
dence in and hunger afler the knowledge of 
Him, then these people must be allowed to 
have some religion amongst them, notwith- 
standing their sometime savage deportment. 
For we find amongst them some tracts of a 
confidence in God alone, and even sometimes 
(though but seldom) a vocal calling upon Him. 
| shall give one or two instances of this, that 
fell under my own observation. 

“In the year 1737, I was sent for the first 
time, to Onondago, at the desire of the Go- 
vernor of Virginia. | set out the latter end of 
February, very unexpectedly, for a journey of 
500 English miles through a wilderness, where 
there was neither road nor path; and at such 
a time of the year when creatures could not 
be met with for food. ‘There was a Dutchman 
and three Indians with me. When we were 
150 miles on our journey, we came into a nar- 
row valley, about half a mile broad and 30 
miles long, both sides of which was encom- 
passed with high mountains, on which the 
snow lay about three feet deep. In the mid- 
dle of it ran a stream of water, also about 
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three feet deep, which was so > crooked that it ‘hatchet ; in a word, he had nothing but an ‘old| to > the Indians, and the delivery of the culprit, 


always ran from one side of the valley to the 


|torn blanket and some rags. Upon i inquiring 


\into the hands of the magistrates at Philadel- 


other. In order to avoid wading so often | | where he was going, he answered, to Ohio. 1) phia, freely made. There was some reluc- 


through this water, we endeavoured to pass | 
along on the slope of the mountains, on which, 
as | before said, the snow lay three feet deep, 
and so hard frozen on the top, that we could 
walk upon it. We were obliged to make holes | 
in the snow with our hatchets, that our fect 


might not slip down the mountain; and thus | 


we crept on. 
dian’s foot slipped, and the root of the tree, by 
which he held, breaking, he slipped down the 
mountain, as from the roof of a house; but 
happily was stopped in his fall, by the string 
which fastened his pack, hitching to the stump 
of a small tree. ‘Two of the Indians could 
not come to his aid; but our Dutch fellow- 
traveller came to his assistance, and that, not 
without visible danger of his life. I also could 
not put a foot forward till | was helped: after 
which, we laid hold of the first opportunity to 
go down again into the valley; which was 
not till after we had laboured hard, with hands 
and feet, for half an hour. 


“ We had observed a tree that lay directly | 
from where the Indian fell, and when we were | 


come down again into the valley, we went 
back about one hundred paces, where we saw 


that if the Indian had slipped four or five, 


paces further, he would have fell over a rock 
one hundred feet perpendicular, upon craggy 
pieces of rock below. The Indian was asto- 
nished, and turned quite pale; then, with out- 
stretched arms and great earnestness, spoke | 
these words: ‘I thank the great Lord and Go- 
vernor of this world, in this, that he has had 
mercy on me, and has been willing that | 


should live jonger!’ which words, | at that} 
time, set down in my journal. This happened | 


the 25th of March, 1737. 
“The 9th of April following, whilst we 
were yet on our journey, | found myself ex- 


of about twenty inches deep; we also being 


frightful wilderness ; my spirit failed, my body 


trembled and shook. 1 thought | should fall | 


sat me down under a tree, expecting to die. 
My companions soon missed me. ‘lhe Indi- 


‘ans came back and found me sitting there. |) 


told them, in a word, | would go no further; | 
1 would die there. 


It happened that the old In- | 


‘knew him, and asked him, how he could un- 
'dertake to go a journey of 300 miles, so na- 
ked and unprovided, having no provisions, nor 
any arms to kill creatures for his sustenance. 
He answered, he had been amongst enemies, | 
‘and had been obliged to save himself by flight, | 
jand so had lost all. This was true indeed, | 
though he had disposed of some of his things, 
amongst the Irish, for strong liquors. Upon | 
farther talk, he told me very cheerfully: 
‘That God fed everything that had life, even 
the rattlesnake itself, though it was a bad crea- 
ture; and that God would also provide, in 
such a manner, that he would come alive to 
/Onondago. He knew for certain that he should | 
go there; that it was visible God was with the | 
Indians in the wilderness, because they always 
‘cast their care upon Him; but that, contrary 
\to this, the Europeans always carried vread 
with them.’ 

“ He was an Onondago: his name was Anou- 
tagketa, The next day we travelled in com- 
/pany; and the day following, | provided him 
with a hatchet, knife, flint, and tinder, also 
| shoes and stockings, and sent him before me, 
|to give notice to the council at Onondago, that 
| was coming. Which he truly periormed, 
| being got there three days before us. 

“Two years ago, [to wit, in 1744,] I was 
sent by the Governor, [George Thomas,] to 
Shamokin, on account of the unhappy death of 
|John Armstrong, the Indian trader. After | 
| had performed my errand, there was a feast 
prepared, to which the Governor’s messengers 
were invited. ‘There was about one hundred 
|persons present, to whom, afier we had in 
great silence, devoured a fat bear, the eldest of 
the chiefs made a speech; in which he said, 
that, by a great misfortune, three of their bee. 








|\thren, the white men, had been killed by an 
tremely weak, through the fatigue of so long | 


a journey, and the cold and hunger I had su- | 
fered; and there having fallen a fresh snow | 


Indian ; that, nevertheless, the sun was not set, 
(meaning, that there was no war,) it had only 
been somewhat darkened, by a small cloud, 


evil, was like to be punished, and the land to 


upon, began to sing, with an awful solemnity, | 
but without expressing any words. The others | 
accompanied him with their voice. After they | 
| had done, the same Indian, with great earnest- 
ness, spoke these words: ‘ Thanks, thanks be 





remain in peace ; therefore, [he] exhorted his| 


|people to thankfulness to God. And there- 
down and die; therefore | stepped aside and | 


tance to surrender the other two, the Indians 
| believing them innocent ; yet, ultimately, they 
delivered them also, although the event dem- 
jongenten their innocence of the crime. 

| The Delawares, we know, were subject to 
‘the Six Nations, who felt themselves, and were 
| considered by the colonial government, respon- 
| sible for their good behaviour. 

In the Sixth month, 1744, Deputies, from 
the Six Nations, met Governor Thomas and 
Commissioners from Virginia and Maryland, 
to adjust some matters pending between them, 
relative to the sale and settlement of lands. 
The Governor embraced the opportunity of 
|impressing upon the commissioners the supe- 
riority of the Pennsylvania policy toward the 
Indians—* Some allowances for their preju- 
dices and passions, and a present now and 
| then for the relief of their necessities” —and he 
added, as the result of their experience ; ** This 
will not put you to so much expense in twenty 
years, as the carrying on a war against them 
will do in one.” ‘The affair of Armst trong and 
his men afforded the Governor a favourable op- 
portunily to illustrate the working of the sys- 
tem he had recommended, and he, accordingly, 
in the presence of the commissioners, took 
occasion, on the sixth day of their conference, 
to address the Indians on the subject : Conrad 
Weiser being interpreter. 

«The Governor spoke as follows : 

“¢ Friends and brethren of the Six Nations, 

*¢] am always sorry when anything hap- 
pens that may create the least uneasiness be- 
tween us; but as we are mutually engaged to 
keep the road between us clear and open, and 
to remove every obstruction that may lie in 
the way, I must inform you, that three of the 
Delaware Indians lately murdered John Arm- 
strong, an Indian trader, and his two men, in 
a most barbarous manner, as he was travelling 
to Allegheny, and stole his goods of a consid- 
erable value. Shick Calamy, and the Indians 





| which was now done away. He that had done | settled at Shamokin, did well ; they seized two 
yet three days’ journey from Onondago, in a 


| of the murderers, and sent them down to our 
settlements ; but the Indians, who had charge 
| of them, afterwards suffered one of them to 
| escape, on a pretence that he was not concern- 
ed in the bloody deed ; the other is now in Phi- 
ladelphia Goal. By our law, all the accessa- 
ries to a murder are to be tried, and put to 
death, as well as the person who gave the 


They remained silent | to Thee, Thou great Lord of the world! in | deadly wound. If they consented to it, en- 


awhile; at last the old Indian said: ‘My dear | that Thou hast caused the sun to shine, and| couraged it, or any ways assisted in it, they 


companion, thou hast hitherto encouraged us ; 
wilt thou now quite give up? Remember that 
evil days are better than good days; for when | 
we suffer much, we do not sin, and sin will be 
drove out of us by suffering; but good days} 
cause men to sin, and God cannot ‘extend his 
mercy to them; but, contrariwise, when it goes 
evil with us, God has compassion upon us.’ 





hast dispersed the dark clouds: the Indians 
are thine.’ ” 
| Here ends the copy of the letter. Christo- 
| pher Sower was editor of a paper then pub- 
lished in .Germantown. 

The last incident noticed by Conrad Weiser, 
affords in some of its attendant circumstances, 


a happy illustration of the ameliorating influ- 


These words made me ashamed—lI rose up|ence which the mild policy of the Quaker 


and travelled on as well as | could, 
“The next year | went another journey to 
Onondago, in company with Joseph Spangen- 


Government of Pennsylvania had exerted upon 


- minds of the Indians, The murder had 


been committed by a Delaware, and two others 


berg and two others. It happened that an In-| of the same tribe, were suspected of being ac- 
dian came to us in the evening, who had nei-|complices. On news of the fact reaching the 
ther shoes, stockings, shirt, gun, knife or| officers of government, a messenger was sent 


are to be put to death; and it is just it should 
be so. If, upon trial, the persons present at 
the murder, are not found to have done any of 
these things, they are set at liberty. Two of 
our people were, not many years ago, public- 
ly put to death, for killing two Indians: we 
therefore expect you will take the most effec- 
tual measures to seize and deliver up to us the 
two other Indians present at these murders, to 
be tried with the principal now in custody. If 
it shall appear, upon their trial, that they were 
not advising, or any way assisting in this hor- 
rid fact, they will be acquitted and sent home 
to their towns. And that you may be satis- 
fied no injustice will be done to them, I do now 














invite you to depute three or four Indians to| 
be present at their trials. I do likewise ex- 
pect, that you will order strict search to be | 
made for the remainder of the stolen goods, | 


that they may be restored to the wife and chil: | 
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bridles the tongue, refrains the hands, tramples | 
on temptation, endures persecution, and con- 
summates martyrdom, Patience produces’ 
unity in the church, loyalty in the state, and | 
harmony in families and societies ; she com- | 





by the poor women under their care, and by 
benevolent individuals, members of the society, 
and others, and gratuitously bestowed to pro- 
mote the objects of the Institution. 

Among which are comfortables, made up 


dren of the deceased. That what [ have said | forts the poor, moderates the rich, makes us flannel, garments, shirts, wrappers, and many 
may have its due weight with you, I give you| humble in prosperity, cheerful in adversity, | other useful as well as fancy articles. 


’% 


this string of wampum. 


unmoved by calumny and reproach; she) 


House of Industry, No. 70 North Seventh 


“ Which wasaccepted with the Yo-hah,” [the | teaches us to forgive those who have injured ‘above Arch street, where donations and con- 


Indian cry of approbation, uttered much as the 
European Huzzah.]} 
“ For several days the parties were engaged 


in negotiations upon the matters which had | 


brought them together. At length, when the 
Indians thought a suitable time had come to 
reply to the Governor, Canassetego, their prin- 
cipal orator, ‘ spoke as follows :— 

‘“«* Brother Onas,—The other day you were 
pleased to tell us, you were always concerned 


whenever any thing happened that might give 


you or us uneasiness, and that we were mutu-|eyes are, as it were, the eyes of a dove for lof Sweden and Norway, in the isle of Elba, in 
meekness, and on her eyelids sits cheerfulness | s 


ally engaged to preserve the road open and 
clear between us ; and you informed us of the 


murder of Joha Armstrong and his two men | compassion is that of innocence and security ; | 


by some of the Delaware Indians, and of their 
stealing his goods to a considerable value. 
The Delaware Indians, as you suppose, are 
under our power. We join with you in con- 
cern for such a vile proceeding; and, to testi- 
fy that we have the same inclinations with you 
to keep the road clear, free and open, we give 
you this string of wampum. 

“Brother Onas,—These things happen 
frequently, and we desire you will consider 
them well, and not be too much concerned. 
Three Indians have been killed at different 


times at Ohio, and we never mentioned any of 


them to you, imagining it might have been oc- 
casioned by some unfortunate quarrels, and 
being unwilling to create a disturbance. We 


us, and to be first in asking forgiveness of those | 
whom we have injured; she delights in the 
faithful, and invites the unbelieving ; she adorns 
the woman, and improves the man; is loved 
in a child, praised in a young man, and ad- 
mired in an old one; she is beautifyl in either 
sex, and in every age. Behold her appear- 
ance and attire! Her countenance is calm} 
and serene as the face of heaven, unspotted 
by the shadow of a cloud, and no wrinkle of 
grief or anger is seen on her forehead ; her 


tributions will be thankfully received. 
Philada., First month 15th, 1849. 





The Magnet.—The magnet, or loadstone, 
is an oxide of iron of a peculiar character, 
found occasionally in beds of iron ore. The 
colour varies in different specimens, but is usu- 
ally of a dark gray hue, and has a dull me- 
tallic lustre. It was first discovered in Mag- 
nesia, Asia, hence the name magnet, It is 
found in considerable masses in the iron mines 





and joy ; her mouth is lovely in silence ; her 


| while like the pilgrim the daughter of Zion, 
she shakes her head at the adversary, and 
\laughs him to scorn; she is clothed in the 
robes of the martyrs, and in her hand she 
holds a sceptre in the form of a cross ; she 
rules not in the whirlwind and stormy tempest 
of passion, but her throne is the humble and 
contrite heart, and her kingdom is—the king- 
dom of heaven !—£ztract. 








‘ ‘ Com nunicated. 
“The Female Society of Philadelphia for 
the Relief and Employment of the Poor.” 


To the charitable of Philadelphia. 
“The Female Society of Philadelphia for 


| different parts of Arabia, China, Siam, in the 
| Phillippine Islands, and in North America, 
Though commonly met with in irregular 
| masses only a few inches in diameter, yet it is 
|} sometimes found of a much larger size. One 
|recently brought from Moseow to London, 
weighed one hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
|and supported more than two hundred pounds 
|of iron. Artificial magnets are also in general 
use, which are so constructed as to have a 
| greater intensity of attractive power than the 
natural ones. It has likewise been found that 
meteoric stones possess a strong magnetic vir- 
tue, resembling the loadstone of the earth. 


——— 

Fertilizing Effects of Rain-water.—Rain is 
never absolutely pure water; it is variously 
impregnated ; and this in consequence of two 


therefore desire that you will consider these|the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” | Offices which it seems to have to perform (not 


things well; and, to take the grief from your 
heart, we give you this string of wampum. 


which has been established and in successful 
operation for a period of fifty-five years, again 


|to mention others;) namely, the purifying of 
| the atmosphere, and the fertilizing of the earth. 


«“* Brother Onas,—We had heard of the| solicits the aid and contributions of the citizens | Carbonic acid, oxygen, and azote, are always 


murder of John Armstrong, and, in our jour- 
ney here, we had conference with our cousins 
the Delawares about it, and reproved them 
severely for it, and charged them to go down 


at this inclement season, on behalf of the nu- 
merous objects of charity now under its care 
and hourly soliciting admission. 

A large number of poor women are daily 


to our brother Onas, and make him satisfac-| employed at the “ House of Industry,” many | seagate d va 
tion, both for the men that were killed, and | of whom bring their little children. ‘The latter | Substances, which it brings down with it, ex- 


for the goods. 


We understood, by them, that | are placed under the care of a kind and effi-| 


| contained in it, and the former in considerably 
larger proportion than in the atmosphere, oxy- 
gen being more soluble in water than azote. 
| And, besides these, there are other matters, 
such as carbonate of ammonia, and various 


ercising its purifying function, from the atmos- 


the principal actor in these murders is in your | cient nurse, in a warm room appropriated to| Phere, in which they were suspended or dis- 
prison, and that he had done all the mischief their use, and with their parents, daily partake 


|solved.— Dr. Davy, F. R. S. 





himself; but that, besides him, you had requir- | of a comfortable dinner. 
ed and demanded two others who were in his| ‘The women are furnished with such em-| Important Discovery.—Under this head a 
company when the murders were committed. | ployment as they are capable of performing, | correspondent of the Cork Southern Reporter 
We promise faithfully, on our return, to renew | and receive a reasonable compensation for | has the following :—** Within the last few days 
our reproofs, and to charge the Delawares to| their labour; and all who stand in need are} | have been informed, on indubitable authority, 
send down some of their chiefs with these two | provided with shoes, flannel, and other suitable | that some of the talented and scientific gentle. 








young men (but not as prisoners) to be ex- 
amined by you ; and as we think, upon exami- 





clothing, 
It is cause of painful regret to the society, 


nation, you will not find them guilty, we rely | being compelled for want of adequate means, 


on your justice not to do them any harm, but 
to permit them to return home in safety.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 


® <> 


Patience is the guardian of faith, the pre- 
server of peace, the cherisher of love, the 
teacher of humility. She governs the flesh, 
strengthens the spirits, sweetens the temper, 
stifles anger, extinguishes envy, subdues pride, 








to refuse admission to many suffering appli- 
cants. 

The society trusts that the many blessings 
which this charity has conferred upon the 
poor of our city for more than half a century, 
is a sufficient apology for again asking the 


disposing of the numerous articles which may 





men connected with the Royal Irish Fisheries’ 
| Company have discovered that ‘ the celebrated 
| fishing-banks of Newfoundland actually extend 
| across the Atlantic to within one hundred miles 
|of Ireland! and the quantity of fish on the 
said banks is more than sufficient to supply 
|the markets of the whole world.’ ” 
debian 


| Mind not much who is with thee, or against 





aid of the benevolent, either in donations of|thee; but endeavour and take care that God 
money, goods, or provisions; or by aiding in| may be with thee in everything thou doest. 


| Keep a good conscience and He will defend 


be found in their Depository, made principally | thee. 
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‘would feel the check, and many might be re- | 
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Vast Irrigation.—There are works for this | puts on all the disguises of meritorious poverty, the| free coloured inhabitant of Virginia has the 


purpose in India, tanks and aqueducts of im- 
mense magnitude, miles in circumference and 
length, which excite the wonder of the passing 
traveller, and are, in the labour expended on 
them, little inferior to the Pyramids of Egypt ; 
these were, it has been imagined, erected for 
hydraulic purposes.—Dr. Davy, F.R.S. 








THE FRIEND. 





FIRST MONTH 27, 1849. 





With respect to the “ House of Industry,” 
(see page 161,) the mere announcement of the 
fact that the funds of the Institution need re- 
plenishment, will, we cannot but think, be suf. 
ficient 1o produce the requisite supply. For 
more than half a century it has maintained its 
unobtrusive path of practical benevolence, and 


THE FRIEND. 


better to deceive, and the money that is given, or in-| . . . 
tended to be given, for the ouneeet atte wit onal chil. | — natural right to elect his place of resi- 
dren, often goes to purchase rum, and thus to create| mee, whether there, or in another State, as 
the very poverty and distress that the donor would re-|the Governor or any other man has. But 
oe ae as a duty, “ to give noeaary ot \slaveholders appear to think it is their indis- 
wi iscrimination is another duty. e therefore | ivi 

have our charitable societies, and a are those under | — privilege to place the coloured = -_ 
their patronage who devote themselves to seeking out & evel with the brute, while they claim him 
and relieving the wants of the poor; and it should not 48 @ slave, and when he obtains his freedom 
only be the purpose but the pride of every community |at an unrighteous cost, or is born of free pa- 


to give to these societies the greatest efficiency, and | rents. to drive him w i ; 
widely to extend their influence, for their benefits are | S p hime where thay decide be shail 


bat seldom iily bestowed, “The peor yo have elwa ; | locate himself. A hard condition for a human 
with you,” is an ordinance of Providence, and their | being ; but far more deplorable is that of the 


wants can and must be relieved; and it is consoling learned and enlightened man, professing to be 
to reflect that a, are es enough ina Christian, who can entertain the opinion that 
our community to relieve all the suffering that exists, - . . 

if the Songiioes will but give to their cette a pro. | he holds any such a. rightfully over the 
per directiog. Wealth can have no true pleasure, nor | rational workmanship of Almighty God, hav- 
real amusement, when poverty surrounds it. We envy ing immortal souls capable of partaking of that 
not the man, whose heart can indulge in conviviality, | 


‘salvation which comes by Jesus Christ, the 
when near him, or about, is hunger or starvation. No! y . ai : 


dish is satisfactory to the palate, if with it comes the jon Saviour of black and white. We may 
reftection, that a brother in the flesh near is suffering | S® ely hope that the days of slavery are hum- 
from hunger. Riches can only be happy, as they dif-| bered, and that a wonder-working Providence 


surely its claim for relief will not now be dis- | fuse happiness to all around. But to encourage street | will by his wisdom and power bring the sys- 


regarded. 


Increase of Profanity.—It is to be regretted that it 


is so, yet so it is, that the vulgar and useless habit of | which prove their r 


profane swearing is on the increase in our communi- 
ty. Hitherto as a people, this has not been justly 


begging is not a charity, and there is no reason for it. | ich ji ; 
sat Uinaod unk saimtees aie end te heed: tng | 12 to an end, which is fraught with so much 


success only encourages idleness, intemperance, fraud crime and cruelty. 

and vice of all sorts, often leading on the poor to habits ee 

uin.—D. News. “The Euston Gazette says that James E. Work, 
While we hold the opinion that street beg- convicted of aiding the escape of slaves, has been sen 


oa . . ; : . t ‘ J i 
chargeable upon us as a prevailing crime. Other | ging is an evil, there may be instances of per- eaced by Talbot county Court to five years in the 


faults we have—distinctive national features suflicient- 
ly unpleasant—but this coarse, absurd, and wicked 
habit, it has been generally allowed, prevails in some 
countries, much more than in this. We regret to 
think that the offensive, vulgar, wicked oath, is, how- 
ever, upon the increase—that profane swearing or 
cursing is becoming more prevalent among American 
citizens, reducing those whom universal education 
and conscious independence should stamp as gentle. 
men, to a moral degradation that cannot be atoned 


for by merely external advantages or proprieties—/to obtain aid for destitute persons who do not | 


Late Paper. 


If men and women use profane language we! Sickness and death from starvation and ex- 
need not marvel that even very young chil-| treme cold, are at all times very affecting ; but 








" 2 | Penitentiary, for the conviction against him in that 
sons who are impelled by distress to ask alms! county, making with the sentence, including that in 


in order to keep themselves or those dependent | Queen Anne’s county, fifteen years and six months.” 
on them, from perishing. The system of vis- 


iting at their abodes the sick and the famish- SE ee ee 


ing, is however the best mode to administer se Bets, Mente ltr semen. 
. ’ 


relief; and during the very severe weather «os ‘ 

the citizens should be called on b sanltea ie gene d Sane Stag 8 eotel Gee 
; Y persons) night’s lodging, when striving to obtain the 

properly authorized from benevolent societies, | feedom which his Maker created him equally 


entitled to with his oppressor ! 
come under the name of the common poor. et 





Contributions for the “ Ragged School” may 


dren practise it. Doubtless they catch it from! where provisions, clothing, and every comfort be left at No. 24 South Twelfih street, or No. 


the parent, and from one another. When a 
child daily hears his father curse and swear, 
he may presume that it is manly to do so. 
That it is greatly on the increase among al- 
most all boys who are allowed to live in the} 
streets, there can be no doubt. We have laws! 
against immorality and profane swearing, and 
if we have no other remedy, should it not be | 
enjoined upon the police to call adults and chil- 
dren to account for it. If boys knew that pro- | 
fanity was a violation of the law, and were} 
frequently reminded of it by the police, they | 





claimed from the wicked practice. And how | 
can parents discharge their duty while they | 
suffer their children to grow up in the public | 
streets, mingling with the worst society from | 
whom they are receiving their education, and | 
a very corrupt one it must be? ‘This is a sub- 
ject which ought to claim the very serious | 
thought and effort of the pious of all Christian | 
denominations ; that by precept, example, and | 
promoting education in habits of sobriety, they | 
may throw every guard in their power around 
the rising geaeration. 








Street Begging.—The streets seem literally thronged 
with a class of persons known as “street beggars,” | 
and at almost every corner one is asked for alms. As | 
a general thing alms-giving in the street, indiscrimi- 
nately, is to be condemned, and is in fact, often times, 
a greater wrong than not to give atall. Vice often 


are attainable with little cost, those who have|114 Arch street. 
to spare should cheerfully contribute their no 
share to relieve the needy, and use efforts to RECEIPTS. 


prevess the occurrence of such ones It Received of J. P. Pleasants, per J. J. Hopkins, ag’t, 
casts a stigma upon the character of the inha-|g4 vols, 21 and 22; of S. B. Smith, for Paul Seers, $2 
bitants, to allow their fellow-creatures to per-| vol. 22, J. Briggs, $2, vol. 22, Jos. Wilson, $2, vol. 21; 
ish, for want of proper supplies of food and |ofC. Bracken, agent, for R. Cowgill, $8, to vol. 22, J. 
clothing. “ He that hath pity upon the poor, | Mitchell, $2, vol. 21; of C. Hathaway, Milan, O., $2, 
lendeth to the Lord; and that which he hath | vel. 33, Dental Sayan, Ps Ee Sere Eee Sane 
, ‘ . 5 away, do., $2, vol. 22; Amos W. House, $2, vol. 22. 

given will he pay him again.” 

We have heard it suggested that it is an un- 
usually difficult time aah some mechanics, A Teacher Wanted. 
who when they can obtain employment, sup-| Wanted at Friends’ Boarding-school, Rich- 
port their families well. Ought not those who | mond, Indiana, a competent female teacher. 
have reason to suspect the existence of this Inquire of Levi Jessup, or Richard Pedrick, 
difficulty in any, to make inquiry, and to see| Richmond, Indiana, or of Josiah Tatum, Phi- 
that their needs are attended to? | ladelphia. 




















Diep, of pulmon i inst. 
recommends to the legislature that measures be adopt- at her aed nang in thie ety, ae aioe 
ed to send. from the State all free coloured men, the | age, Martua Smita, a member of the Northern Dis. 
number of whom he estimates at 50,000. He advo-| trict Monthly Meeting. 
cates the measure on philanthropic grounds, arguing 
that the condition of the free coloured man will be| ——, on Fourth-day afternoon, the 17th instant, in 
improved, if he is susceptible of improvement, by | the 78th year of her age, at their residence in Block. 
sending him into communities where the disabilities ley, Marna, wife of Samuel Jones. She acted in the 
which operate against him in Virginia do not exist.” | capacity of overseer for Radnor Monthly Meeting a 

If the Governor is sincere in making the| number of years. Her Christian deportment and 


; | kindness of disposition endeared her to all who knew 
suggestion for the benefit of the free coloured | her, - 


man, he must surely have overlooked his right} JW. 
to judge for himself where he deems it best to 
use his efforts to improve his condition. A 


“ The Governor of Virginia, in his recent message, 
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